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for spiritual counsels have been at the prime 
of their qualifications at three score. We have 
indeed, our Fox, Barclay, Burrough, Parnell, 
Penn, so very efficient for the truth while 
under thirty, but we would have valued in 
them the fruit of a long life still more. These 
were of the spiritual standard. They, as we, 
would have accepted the bishop’s confession 
No. 140 N. Srxreentu Street, Para. that the man-made ministry, wherever it is in 
Entered as second-class matier at Philadelphia P.O. | vogue, demonstrates its disqualification even 
earlier, for handling the word of the Lord. 


rope of sand. Unstable as water, such a church 
may get its floating and flitting ‘‘results,”’ but 
shall not permanently excel. 

But ‘‘principles’’ too, may be only an organi- 
zation in some minds. We have feared some 
were carrying our goodly system of principles 
in their opinions as a philosophy, and not in 
their hearts and works as a life. Their logic 
is correct, their lives are dry. In the ortho- 
doxy of the head only, or of tradition merely, 
the letter killeth; in the orthodoxy of the heart, 
which is ‘‘the greatest” soundness, ‘‘the spirit 
maketh alive.’’ The orthodoxy of the heart 
we ought daily to do, and never to leave the 
other undone. 

And at this moment we light upon the follow- 
ing expression of John Wesley so unexpectedly, 
and in an apprehension of guidance, that we 
here give them place:— 





























































































THE address of the Editor during the present 
summer is Pocono Manor P. 0., Monroe County, 
Pa. 





The Organization. 

We have heen seeing how citizens lose their 
republicanism in the despotism of ‘‘the Orga- 
nization.’’ Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, which alone has 
the right to the name of Republican or Demo- 
cracy, allows its direction to be gradually ap- 
propriated by professional managers under an 
acknowledged Czar, till all republicanism has 
evaporated and the Machine framed in its forms 
takes its place. 

We have observed places where all that is 
apparent of Quakerism is the Organization. 
For that the members live as a society and do 
not want to hear the word “‘principles.’’ The 
Organization is the principles, and these may 
be dropped, changed, or borrowed from others 
at convenience. The Society is this year’s 
Machine, and not an embodiment of principles 
and doctrines which gave it its right to a dis- 
tinct existence. 

These principles gathered around them an 
organization to conserve and operate them, 
and the coporate name cannot honestly be 
applied to cover inconsistent modes and prin- 
ciples which the Society was organized to testi- 
fy against or stand separate from. Men carry 
down the frame-work from past generations, 
and forget that the frame-work is property held 












WE cannot always be responsible for the 
correctness of that which we are persuaded of, 
but we are responsible for faithfulness to our 
faith Let us be true, though things now be- 
lieved may sometime, in greater light, be found 
untrue. But it is highly important that both 
we and what we believe should betrue. They 
steadily correct each other. 

Many are cultivating the principle of faith- 
fulness, though on untrue things. We mourn 
over their superstitions, but commend their 
personal truth. [f they thus learn faithful- 
ness to apprehended truth, great will be their 

, advantage when they reach the condition where 
there is nothing but truth to apprehend. 















I will not quarrel with you about opinions. Only 
see that your heart is right towards God, that you 
know and love the Lord Jesus Christ, that you love 
your neighbor and walk as your Master walked, 
and I desire no more. I am sick of opinions, I am 
weary to hear them. Give me solid and substan- 
tial religion; give me a humble, gentle lover of 
God and man, a man full of mercy and good fruits, 
a man laying out himself in the work of faith, the 
patience of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul 
be with these Christians, wheresoever they are and 
whatsoever opinions they are of. Whosoever thus 
doth the will of my Father in Heaven, the same is 
my brother and sister. 


System-following, whether of outward frame 
—works as our sole law, or of intellectual con- 
struction and observance, if these be used as 
substitutes for the spirit, belongs to the same 
idolatry which forgets Him who will not be 
served with graven images. Yet without ad- 
hering to our organic body of truth, which from 
its foundation has given us our right of exis- 
tence as a Society under the name of Friends, 
we become carried to and fro with every other 
current of doctrine which may cater to the pres- 





















































MISPLACED RETIREMENTS—‘‘I would retire 
every minister at sixty years of age, if I had 
my way, rather than go on in the way we are 
now.’”’ said Bishop Lawrence. Well, if the 
8 ministers had retired inward at twenty, they 
would not need to be retired outward at sixty. 
Spiritual gifts inwardly nursed and outwardly 
obeyed never become effete, but grow in grace 
with age and experience. But if the standard 
ill of ministry is no higher than intellectual talent 






































: with religious ideas, then it must wane with|in trust for the principles which framed it; ent year’s novelty, leave principles to the winds, 
ve the outer faculties which run the lecture | that though there be nothing left of them that | and render ourselves unprincipled. Our repu- 


re product. If the church prophet had not be-|is insisted on but the doctrine of Peace, and | tation for influence, if we congratulate our- 









— come submerged in the church executive, this | some half-hearted holding to the spirituality | selves on it, we borrow from the steadfastness 
he modern age-limit heresy would not have arisen. | of the ‘‘ordinances,’’ yet even these tenets are | of those days when ours was a ‘‘principled’’ 
Z ‘Paul the aged’’ was inwardly retired to the | not essential to our being the Society of Friends | Society. The public knew what ‘‘Friends’’ 
ars fountain of life, else the care of all thechurches | any longer than the organization practically | stood for. That is not the case now, save in 


s would have retired him to the outwardness 
the which chokes the word of grace. John at near 
7 the century mark was needed for his undying 
ministry of love and revelation. For ages holy 
men in whom the world bas had most confidence 


holds to them. And so, as every foundation 
must be shaken as ‘‘sandy,’’ which is not truth 
in the living experience of it, so every bond 
of organization whose links are not principles 
of unchanging truth inwardly owned, is but a 


certain localities. The present year’s machine, 
as the sufficient rule of faith and practice (else 
be called schismatics), transfers the seat of au- 
thority from within outward, abolishes Quaker- 
ism, and substitutes ‘‘apparatus for ideals,” 















A Visit to Algeria. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

In the morning he had showed his revolver. 
“Why, Safti,’’ I said, “do you go armed?’ 
“ Always, mademoiselle, at night when I go 
home I carry two revolvers. It is not safe.’’ 
“But, Safti,” I said, “you do not use them; 
you would not shoot at a man?’’ A dark look 
came over his face. “Mademoiselle must un- 
derstand, a man must protect his own life— 
these men are brigands, thieves, lawless ruf- 
fians.” “But,’’ I insisted, “you never killed a 
man?’’ The dark look deepened to one of 
great pain. Instantly I repented of my thought- 
less question. 1 had not realized what I was 
asking. Perhaps, too, that lost eye told the 
story of a death struggle I did not want to 
know. “Mademoiselle must understand,’’ he 
began slowly, almost savagely under his breath. 
“Yes, yes,” I said, quickly, I understand, I 
understand,’’ and spoke of other things. The 
bright sun chased all sinister thoughts far 
away, and the night was far too wonderful to 
admit of fear. I could not conceive of any- 
thing of which I could be afraid. 

Poor Safti! That night as I came down 
about nine o’clock for something | had left in 
the salon, I saw bim sitting in a corner, a 
mere rag of his real self. I went up to 
him and told him how sorry I was that he 
was so tired — “And think, mademoiselle, I 
have still three kilometers to go before I get 
home?”’ “But why don’t you go home at once,” 
I said. “I never go home till midnight, mad- 
emoiselle.’’ “But why; what do you do?’’ 
“TI stay about the hotel; if any of my clients 
wish me I am here; if they do not, | sit with 
my friends.”’ 

Evening. Our last in this garden of the 
sun. I stood long on the balcony watching 
the last color fade out of the sky. The desert 
looked of the most intense blue, as though it 
were indeed the sea, beyond the palm groves. 
We leave to-morrow early. There is always a 
pang in leaving any place, but that over I 
shall be glad. I shall be glad to get back to 
a colder, more vigorous climate and to begin 
real work again. 

Constantine.— This evening we are here. 
We left Biskra at 7.45 thismorning. We are 
now out of the desert. Have left far, far 
behind us those eternal reaches of calm and 
repose, that region of endless summer, that 
Garden of Allah which held us spellbound so 
long. Already it seems like a dream—the 
long trains of camels, the palm trees against 
the golden evening sky, the mountains of rose 
and amethyst. No lounging figures stretched 
inthe sun. No wild beating of tom-toms, no 
roaring of discontented camels, unloading for 
the night’s repose. No Safti to take us to 
walk through the market, to order for us a 
café maure, to be taken sitting in the sun, 
watching the strange life of that wonderful 
oasis of the desert. 

Poor Safti! Of course we didn’t take him 
to Tunis, but he was quite satisfied with what 
he received, even after his great exertions to 
show us everything. He had his wife to pre- 
pare for us the famous Kous-Kous of the Arabs, 
which was served for us at dinner. It is a 
preparation of the grain of wheat, steamed well 
till it is soft. It was served in gala fashion, 
as they doon occasions of festivity, garnished 
with hard boiled eggs and bits of chicken, 
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and a sauce which was not in any way defin- 
able. 

In the afternoon he had taken us to old 
Biskra to visit the school. We wanted to 
see his little boy, of whom he had told us so 
much. A most interesting group of pupils it 
was that we saw. Mostly Arabs, a few negro 
types and a sprinkling of French. The master 
was French, of course. Safti, junior, was a 
charming little fellow, and promises to be a 
handsome man, and no doubt a learned one, 
considering the number of hours he spends in 
school every day. 

Afterwards we went to the Arabic school. 
It was held in a tiny room connected with a 
marabout, or tomb of a saint. Here he learns 
the Koran, not only as a matter of religion, 
but much as we would take some classic, study- 
ing it to form hisstyle. At the same time he 
learns to read and write Arabic. There were 
no benches, no desk, nothing but a worn mat 
on a slightly raised portion of the floor. A 
hole in the wall served as a shelf on which 
were two very ancient manuscript copies of 
the Koran. The same hole served as entrance 
to the sleeping apartment of the teacher, 
which was no more than a cell large enough 
to lie down in. Simplicity could certainly not 
much farther go. Safti, junior, is now one- 
third through the Koran. When he has learned 
it all his father will give the teacher fifty 
francs, two sheep will be killed, all the chil- 
dren will be invited and there will be a great 
feast. Then he starts at the beginning and 
learns it all over again. 

We went again in some of the houses; we 
had previously seen them spinning and weav- 
ing, this time we saw them cooking. They 
build a fire in a small hole in the ground. 
Three stones are placed about it at intervals. 
On these an earthen bow! of water-is placed, 
and over it an earthen dish perforated with 
holes, in which the Kous-Kous is steamed. They 
eat many different things, but not much meat, 
the climate is too hot. The animal eaten has 
to be killed in a certain way required by the 
Koran, so that no Arab would touch meat 
prepared by any but his own people. 

In the market place, besides all kinds of 
provisions there are, towards evening, in- 
numerable venders of cooked food. Arabs 
come in by hundreds and take their dinner 
sitting around the market place. Like most 
people belonging to hot climates, they make 
their food very hot with red pepper and other 
things. Their bread does not look unlike ours. 

It will interest you to know that during the 
winter and spring a great deal of barley and 
wheat is raised in the oasis. The part 1 spoke 
of the other day as looking barren as the 
desert itself, I have since learned is lying 
fallow this year, but will be planted next. In 
many places the young grain is looking very 
luxuriant and green. There are large tracts 
about the base of the mountains that are 
white, as though covered with a light layer of 
snow. This is finely crystalized saltpeter. 
There are streams saturated with this and 
other minerals, which render the land where 
they flow quite barren. There are also hot 
springs. At one of these places, about six 
miles from Biskra, a bathing establishment 
has been erected. A tramway connects it 
with the town. The men went over very often, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback. 
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M—— and I went once. We found the baths 
very agreeable. 

But it is quite hopeless to make Biskra a 
real and living place to you as it has become 
to us. So I shall not attempt further, but 
spend what energy and time remain to me to- 
night in giving you some idea of the general 
aspect of North Africa. You see that after 
Rome destroyed Carthage they extended their 
conquests far inland and all along the northern 
coast. Roman ruins exist everywhere. The 
ruined cities of Timgad and Lambessa, be- 
tween here and Biskra, are marvellously inter- 
esting. We had fully expected to visit there 
this afternoon, stopping off at Batna, from 
where we should have taken an automobile to 
the ruins, twenty miles away. They are, how- 
ever, high among the mountains. The weather 
was cold in that altitude. We have so much 
before us for these last few days that it seemed 
wisest to leave them out. Well, to return to 
history. The natives of the country at that 
time were the same race that still inhabit the 
mountains, and of whom we have seen vast 
numbers. They are called Kabyles, and are 
readily distinguishable from the Arabs and 
Moors. They are darker, less interesting- 
looking, more industrious; their women go un- 
veiled, though they are now Mohammedans. 
The Arabs are the dwellers of the plains, the 
Moors of the cities. After the decline of the 
Roman power North Africa was conquered— 
or at least overrun—by the Vandals. Then 
these latter were routed by the Byzantines 
under Belisarius. Finally came the followers 
of the Prophet, about 670 A.D. First they 
were Arabs who came; then came the Turks. 
Always during the Turk’s rule the north coast 
of Africa was the centre of piracy and cold- 
blooded treachery. Charles V. of Spain, 
Henry III. of France, Louis XIV., and other 
European rulers undertook, at various times, 
to conquer, or to bring to terms in some way, 
these people who had no respect for interna- 
tional law of any kind. Then you know our 
own war with Tripoli at the beginning of last 
century. Finally, during the reign of Charles 
X. of France, came the famous affair of the 
fan. France had a consul at Algiers at that 
time. On one occasion his ship, I think it 
was, was robbed by the inhabitants. He went 
personally to the Dey in his private palace that 
crowned the hill over the city. The Dey hap- 
pened to be in a bad humor; he took his fan 
and struck the consul in the face with some 
insulting remark. Relations were not any too 
good before this. The affair was decisive. An 
army was at once put into motion and war de- 
clared. But about this time came the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. Charles X. was driven out, and 
Louis Philippe came in his place. The war 
was prosecuted with vigor, however, the sons 
of Louis Philippe—the dukes of Orleans, 
Aumale and Nemours—took the field. Prac- 
tically by 1887 Algeria had been completely 
conquered by the French. One of the last 
places to yield was Constantine, where we now 
are, and of which J shall speak later. The city 
of Algiers suffered most. The cashah, or 
fortress of the Dey, was almost completely de- 
stroyed. The French took everything from 
him. His palace became that of the French 
governor; his mosque a cathedral; his seraglio 
the palace of the archbishop. We visited all 
these, buildings; the beautiful Moorish archi- 
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tecture has, in most cases, been left, but the SOMETIME. 
fittings are French. Here in Constantine the | Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned, 
palace of the Bey (the title of the rulers of | And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
Constantine and Tunis is Bey, not Dey, as it The things which our weak judgments here have 
was in Algiers, but there seems no other Th a, , eet with 1 
special difference) seems to be left pretty much ” a o'er which we grieved with lashes 
as it was. The Moorish arches, columns and | wi) fash before us out of life's dark night 
arabesques, as well as the coloring of the tiles;| As stars shine most in deepest tints of blue, 
are exquisite. When taken, he had within the | And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
palace three hundred and sixty-five wives.| And how what seems reproof was love most true. 
Part of the palace is Roman, and dates back | And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh 
four hundred years B.c. The marble columns| od’s plans go on as best for you and me, 
are beautiful beyond description. There are | How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
still some sad reminders left of the days when| Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
Christian slaves were put to death by hundreds | And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
for the amusement or to inspire the awe of | _ 100 much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
the women. But this part I will not linger | 5° God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
over. The wonderful thing about Constantine | /#fe’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 
is its natural position. Ever since landing in | And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
Africa we have heard of its unsurpassed mag- We find the wormwood and rebel and shrink, 
nificence, but nothing anyone could say could —— ® beg a — loath te at . 
give a true idea of what it is like. The city pohinen nee wets ‘a I ot pars 

lye ying low, 
has, in times past, been considered absolutely} Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
impregnable. It has withstood eighty sieges. | Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
The Emperor Constantine, however, took it| But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 























































Car Windows and Christianity. 


=A young man and woman got on the train 
at Springfield. They were evidently going 
away for a short vacation. The young man 
wore a pin which indicated that he was a mem- 
ber of a Christian society, and he gave the 
young woman the seat next the window. It 
was a warm day and very dusty, and cinders 
and dust enveloped the train in a cloud as it 
rolled along. Presently the young man pro- 
posed to open the window. The young woman 
replied that the disadvantage due to cinders 
and dust blowing in would counterbalance the 
benefit of the fresh air and the breeze. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
the young man replied, so that the traveler 
behind him overheard, ‘‘it will not trouble us. 
It always blows back on the seat behind.’’ 
And the window went up. 

The traveler on the seat looked over to make 
sure that he was not mistaken about the pin, 
and then leaned back and shut his eyes to keep 
out the cinders and dust, and meditated a little. 
These were some of his meditations: 

‘*There are disadvantages in wearing badges. 








































































































































































































































































+. pe So long as the conduct of the wearer is such as 
and gave to it his own name. It was after-| and you shall shortly know that lengthened breath | to reflect credit upon the society, all is well; but 
wards taken by the Turks, and at last by the | _ Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, when it is otherwise, all is not well. Some 
French. Built on an isolated rock of the Atlas | And that sometimes the sable pall of Death eaieaiieatidion a atiiihenainil = seme 
: Mountains, it towers on one side a thousand| Conceals the fairest bloom his love can send. po aah a f. ge t i iaeens b 
e § feet in perpendicular height aboye the wide- | If we could push ajar the gates of life,  selnynacrty aap acne Bae mronthy- as nere n 
e & spreading valley; on the other, completely| And stand within and all God’s workings see on t care for aie nollie ey gear 
. separating it from the main land, is a narrow | We could interpret all this doubt and strife, others, and who make selfishness the law o 
. chasm, spanned in two places by a bridge; And for each mystery could find a key. life.” But this particular conduct of the badge 
3 | this chasm is of the wildest and most pic-| But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! wearer not only does not represent the organi- 
8 turesque character. The city is now growing God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold. | 24tion, but is directly contrary to its principles. 
, on the other side of the chasm, but the old| V¢@ must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, Now, either people should not wear badges, or 
y to ins th o veal int anh There Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. they should be faithful representatives of the 
3. VOWn remains tne One 0 2 “ es And if, through patient toil, we reach the land principles of which the badge is the symbol. 
st is, as in all these cities, a French and an Arab Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest,| “Little things reveal character. It wouldn’t 
1- J quarter the latter always with narrow streets | When we shall clearly know and understand, be pleasant to live with those two people all 
n, | —the houses having no windows, being built} [ think that we will say, “God knew the best!” ona aieas Evidently they feel that. if the 
er ~~ open court, — rede light and —May RILEY SMITH. | 5 o¢ satisfaction out # things it is Semnherta 
| be r m aroun onstantine seems “8, a ; oi 
, vey fertile. The ride in the train was most Two Kinds of Unselfishness. how much diecomfort they give toothers. Per- 
a- | enjoyable. All day we were traveling due| ‘‘Margaret, dear,” said one friend to an- ae nae mee ‘Chaka a 
or | north, or nearly so. It was half-past four | other, ‘‘ you must let me do something for you | ¥°U b ry thin »S aoa a ing snail thi ce- 
st @ when we reached here. For some time before | in the city. My brother and I are going down | 8100; but, as b is sean M a In smail things 
‘es | arriving we could see this city in the clouds, | to-morrow, and we will be delighted to get ae no better than heathen. : 
he @ looking unlike anything we had ever seen, or | anything you want for you and bring it back.’”’| _ «Taps some le - ‘aetin moon- 
at § in imagination pictured. We came at once to|So “‘ Margaret dear,’’ gave her friend some prem on “This” as vs one ble — 
it | the hotel, crossing the chasm on one of the | commissions in great gratitude for her unsel- Whey - ne e aaa pu 1 place. 
nt | bridges above mentioned. Then we took a| fish thoughtfulness, and the brother did the | *?°Y are saiananiaas ae oa : i: cae 
1at | guide from the hotel and rapidly visited the | work and incurred the trouble. he will tell some * e a Pmeee iny. a ay 
:p- | most important places, looking down from the| There are many people who have a capacity * ” ; - ont = te ane 4 am in 
fan § dizzy heights into the chasm below. There is| for this sort of unselfishness. They devise een yh ee ’ 18 Mar aaah ; a abe ” 
me § a walk called “Le Chemin des Tourists’’ | things which involve some one’s else labor. bef a: wee aa as at all o hy oa 
too | which follows along the face of the gorge— | They are full of suggestions which other people | D€*re the The » SNC Hee er a think 
An & sometimes by steps cut in the rock, sometimes | are to carry out. It looks like unselfishness, | ™ aaa oul teak th aan nh InK- 
de- | by an iron frame fastened on its face. We| but it is the purest and most whimsical kind ia sahil 8 de bth win te . ey ae 
Ju- leave to-morrow morning at 8.20 for Tunis. | of selfishness. ont a ou th aa ey =: Saal 
and @ We shall not be able to follow this walk. The| ‘‘I wonder who knew I wanted this work ote ati = pa ey or ne wre 
var | guide-book speaks of it as one of the most|done,’’ says a mother who finds some sewing all a Sedat teal rnd os os as 
ons | exciting and fascinating things possible to | finished for her which she expected to have to ns or a N— Biechen ; ny ay em- 
ns, § conceive of, but strongly recommending ner-|do herself. She found out after a while that | SVS “TU'y: ge. 
-ac- | vous women not to undertake it. a daughter, without saying anything about it, 
‘ely (To be concluded.) had given up some little plan of her own and} WuatT we love, we will hear; what we love, 
last stayed at home to do this bit of work for| we will trust; and what we love, we will 
now ForRWARD.—Be the noblest man that your|her mother. This was the genuine unselfish-| serve, aye, and suffer for too. ‘‘If you love 
city | present faith, poor and weak and imperfect as} ness. It was something done by the unselfish | me,’’ says our blessed Redeemer, “‘keep my 
or § it is, can make you be. Live up to your pres- | one. commandments.’’ Why? Why then, He will 
‘de- § ent growth, your present faith. So, and so} What sort of unselfishness characterizes us? | love us; then we shall be his friends; then 
rom J only, do you take the next straight step for- | Is it the sort that thinks of things which other | He will send us the Comforter; then whatever 
ynch § ward, as you stand strong where you are now; | people have to do, while we appropriate the | we ask we shall receive; and then, where He 
glio § 80 only can you think the curtain will be drawn | credit of having conceived them, or is it the | is we shall be also, and that forever. Behold 





back, and there will be revealed to you what | sort that goes quietly about doing unselfish 


the fruits of love; the power, virtue, bene- 
lies beyond.—Phillips Brooks. things? —Forward, 


fit, and beauty of love!— William Penn, 
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Upon their arrival the engineer examined 
the kite, while they looked on with mingled 
hope and fear. At length he said, taking up 
a ball of twine, ‘‘Put this on in place of the 
string you have. It is light but very strong. 
The wind is in the right direction and blowing 
well. You ought to succeed.”’ 

They quickly tied on the new cord, and then 
Alex took the ball, while George went to a 
short distance with the kite, ready to give it 
a push. It started well. Then there came a 
sudden puff of wind, followed by a lull; the 
kite veered, staggered and came to the ground 
with a flop. George picked it up quickly. Some 
of the small boys standing about shouted de- 
risively, but the engineer said, ‘‘Never mind, 
boys, you are not the only people who have 
failed the first time. Try again.’’ 

Once more George held the kite as high as 
he could. Alex got a good start, and in a 
moment more the kite was sailing away in a 
steady course toward the river. Alex ran to 
the bank, then began to play out his line as 
evenly as his excitement would permit. It 
was a glorious sight, and all watched with keen 
interest as the kite grew smaller and soared 
steadily. 

At last a shout went up from the opposite 
bank, and every one knew the kite was over 
the Canadian shore. Unrolling the remainder 
of the cord upon the ground Alex suddenly let 
the line slack. The kite wavered, made a wild 
dive, and dropped. 

““Well done, boys,’’ exclaimed General Roeb- 
ling, as a great cheer arose from both sides of 
the river. Two prouder boys than George and 
Alex you can scarcely imagine. ‘‘It is clear 
sailing now,” added the engineer, as he fastened 
a heavier cord to the kite string, and then sig- 
nalled the men on the opposite shore to draw 
it over. Each successive line was heavier and 
stronger than the last, and finally a one-inch 
cable was pulled across the 1,200 feet of space 
beneath which roared the mighty river. 

The cable was made secure by drawing it 
over a wooden tower on each bank, embedding 
the ends in the solid rock and fastening them 
with a key of melted lead. After the cable 
was laid, the men were instructed to build an 
immense iron basket which could be drawn 
from shore to shore over the cable, by means 
of ropes and a windlass on each bank. This 
was intended to carry the tools, and even the 
men themselves, to and fro. 

The boys scarcely found time to eat their 
meals during these days. The afternoon the 
basket was being finished George was obliged 
to pile a cord of wood, and Alex volunteered 
to help him. It was late when they finished, 
but the next morning found them again at the 
bridge. 

**Now boys,”’ said the engineer as he showed 
the completed basket, ‘‘since you helped us 
so well with our cable, I think you should be 
allowed to make the first trip across the river. 

“Would you like to?’’ 

Without stopping to consider, they both ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Yes indeed!’’ thinking only of the 
glory of the feat. 

**All right, jump in,’’ was the response, and 
the workmen drew the basket close to shore. 

If their hearts misgave them nothing could 
have induced them to show it now. They settled 
themselves in the basket, which was deep, and 
large enough to hold both comfortably. Then 
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the signal was given and the men on the far- 
ther shore began to turn the windlass. The 
basket moved slowly forward, and the boys 
waved their caps to the men. 

At first the excitement of the adventure 
kept their spirits at a high pitch. ‘I'he basket 
went forward steadily, but it swayed back and 
forth below the cable with a motion which was 
not altogether agreeable. The boys had lived 
near the falls all their lives and its noise was 
a familiar sound, but now, for the first time, 
the terrific roar of the water impressed them 
with its mighty force and power. 

George looked off to the falls. Never be- 
fore had they seemed of such immense height. 
The view was anew one. Then he looked down. 
One hundred and sixty feet below him was the 
roaring, seething mass of water, and he felt 
suddenly faint and sick. He glanced at the 
cable; it seemed like a thread, measured by 
the space beneath, and it was all that held 
them over that awful chasm. He could hear 
the water churn and surge below him, but he 
dared not look down again. Alex was as white 
as a ghost. George glanced ahead at the 
farther shore; they had not gone one-third of 
the distance, and it was 1,200 feet from shore 
to shore. The distance was appalling. He 
grew dizzy again and curled down in the bottom 
of the basket. It seemed hours that he lay 
there. At last he looked up; the sky seemed 
neared than the water, and so he kept his eyes 
on the floating clouds. Gradually he began 
to feel better. 

“*Alex,’’ he said, ‘‘we must brace up. We 
are nearly to shore and we don’t want to show 
the white feather. Keep your eyes on the 
sky, but sit up.”’ 

Alex did as he suggested, and when they 
finally neared the shore they were able to re- 
spond to the cheers and greetings of the men. 
But the joy of landing was completely swal- 
lowed up by the thought of the return trip. 
Still, there was no alternative, and pride made 
them try to hide their feelings from the men. 

After a rest of about ten minutes the work- 
men made ready to start the basket back. 
The boys stepped in, setting their teeth hard, 
and shouting a farewell which stuck in their 
throats. 

The basket swung off again, but though the 
motion was as unpleasant as ever, and the roar 
of the water was as great, they had learned 
to look skyward, and the giddiness was not so 
great. At last they heard voices from the 
shore, and bracing themselves they looked for- 
ward. They were so near that they could see 
among the throng on the bank the white faces 
of George’s father and mother, looking stern 
and anxious. But so limp and white did the 
boys look, as they stepped ashore, that it was 
thought they had been punished enough. 

The crowd of boys shouted and cheered; and 
for weeks after they never tired of having Alex 
and George tell of their wonderful trip.— The 
Holiday Magazine. 


Science and Industry. 


A STONE house is not so durable as one of 
brick. A brick house, well constructed, will 
outlast one built of granite. 

EQUAL parts of ammonia and spirits of 
turpentine will take paint out of clothing, no 
matter how dry or hard it may be. Saturate 
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the spots two or three times, and then wash 
out in soap suds. 


MILK will immediately and effectually ex- 
tinguish the flames from gasoline or any form 
of petroleum, since it forms an emulsion with 
the oil, whereas water only spreads it. 


A LONDON dealer in such wares, last year 
received from India the skins of six thousand 
birds of paradise to adorn the hats of the 
feather wearing British women and to meet 
the export need. At the same time he got 
about half a million humming bird skins, and 
an equal number of those of various other 
tropical birds. There is an auction room 
in London were such things are sold, and its 
recent record for a third of a year was close 
to a million skins, all told, coming mainly from 
the East and West Indies and Brazil. 


THE DISLIKE FOR HOUSEWORK.—Factories 
are overwhelmed with applicants for work, 
sweat shops flourish on cheap and abundant 
labor, department stores turn away thousands 
of would-be salesgirls, typewriters are legion, 
there are more teachers than there are places, 
and the cry of the unemployed is often heard 
in the land. Yet households are broken up, 
cafes glitter, restaurants issue cheap meal 
tickets, buarding houses multiply, and the 
American home is yearly growing less, because 
the American housekeeper cannot obtain will- 
ing and competent service. In factories are 
girls who would rather cook in shops, women 
who would make good housekeepers, hundreds 
of typewriters are reeling off badly spelled 
words who would make credible waitresses, and 
many are teaching school who should be doing 
something else in the world. The Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston 
made a systematic effort to attract the workers 
in shops and factories to domesti> service, but 
with signal failure. From five hundred and 
sixty-four women who were asked to consider 
housework, only thirty-six applied, and these 
were not altogether satisfactory. Their dis- 
like for the work is frankly stated to be on 
account of the long hours, no evenings for 
themselves, the isolation from other workers, 
and the social stigma that attaches to the occu- 
pation.—Jane S. Klink, in The Atlantic. 


AN ASPHALT LAKE.—The largest South 
American asphalt lake, in Venezuela, consists 
of a dark brownish deposit of semi-fluid and 
semi-solid substance surrounded by banks from 
three to six feet high, says a writer in the 
‘‘New York Tribune.’’ In the center of this 
lake is a continual ejection of hot fluid asphalt, 
accompanied by large bubbles of gas. 

The dark skinned workmen excavate it in 
pieces weighing in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five pounds, sections forty feet in area and 
about four feet deep being werked at one time. 
As quickly as freed from its surroundings it is 
placed in large tubes, resting upon small flat 
tupped tram cars operated upon a narrow 
gauge road. The entire surface is constantly 
moving, thus necessitating a continual relaying 
of the tracks. 

The freshly excavated asphalt is conveyed 
to the shore, where the tubes are lifted by 
hydraulic power to an aerial tramway, by which 
it is conveyed to the large wharf situated on 
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